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OUTDOOR 


L. W. Hine 
The East Orange Oval is a real center for boy life. Many rural 
communities feel the need of such play centers 
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RECREATION THE BASIS OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS* 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 
Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation 


One winter’s evening several vears ago, a tough walked into 
a New York evening recreation center. He had gone there with 


. 


the avowed purpose of “cleaning out” the whole place, but on 
observing the rather determined and capable athletes who were 
present he gave up his idea, and stood watching some boys do 
stunts on the horizontal bar. Presently the gymnast in charge 
noticed him and asked him to take his turn with the others. To 
his astonishment he found that he could not perform feats which 
the others did with ease. The instructor gave him some points 
and he improved. The next night he came again, and the follow- 
ing one also, each time making straight for the little group 
around the horizontal bar. He soon became more proficient 
than any of the other boys. 

In the meantime the principal of the center had learned that 
the new youth was the leader of a notorious gang which had long 
terrorized the neighborhood. Seeking him out one night the 
principal suggested that he might care to organize a basket ball 
team among his fellows and take part in some of the match 
games which were being held in the center. The boy brought in 
his gang. In order to get up a tedm they had to hold meetings, 
and the principal gave them the use of one of the class rooms. 
To transact business it was not possible for all the boys to talk 
at the same time. There had to be some order in the speaking. 
The club-director gave them some assistance and presently 
the leader of the gang found himself enforcing the ordinary 
parliamentary rules that obtain in public meetings. 

Having formed a basket ball team that plaved regular match 
games the boys fell into the habit of meeting at the center. 
The team was a nucleus, which, under the stimulus of a meeting 
room, all their own, grew into a club. Besides holding match 
games the new organization began to hold debates. In order 


*An address delivered February 10, 1911, before the Principals’ Association of 
Graded Schools, of Washington, D. C. 
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to argue the members were obliged to obtain more information, 
and searching for it led them into the library and into a perma- 
nent interest in books. Thus, in time, the gang which had been 
a terror to the neighborhood became an active athletic and liter- 
ary society, and the one-time tough was its president. In such 
ways as this the evening recreation centers of New York City 
are accomplishing their work. Thus they are demonstrating 
what the late Miss Evangeline Whitney, their organizer and 
long-time director, believed to be one of their main purposes; 
they are proving that for the boy in the city street the acquisition 
of “the athlete’s code of honor is a triumph over lawlessness, the 
beginning of a citizen’s conception of duty.” 


Tue PsycuHotocy or EFFECTIVE REFORMING 


| have related this incident because of its significance as a 
method of dealing with delinquent youths. Let us see now 
just what means were used. In the first place the boy was 
attracted and caught by satisfying one of his strongest interests— 
admiration for physical prowess. The tough was proud of his 
own strength and his respect was given immediately to the 
gymnast who could surpass him. Instead of trying to kill this 
instinct for feats of the body the recreation center exalted it and 
provided more abundant means for its expression than were 
furnished by the saloon or the street corner. 

Again, the tough was proud of his leadership. His subjects 
were only a gang of street boys, but ruling them satisfied his 
natural desire for power. Instead of throttling this ability the 
recreation center gave it, in the basket ball team and the debating 
society, a wider and more dignified range of opportunity. Ina 
word, the center takes the keen, impetuous interests and powers 
of lusty boyhood, and, in place of attempting to starve them out 
of existence, it feeds them, develops them, and guides them into 
wholesome and useful forms of activity. It is the psychologicai 
method of leading lawless youths into the paths of upright 
citizenship. 


THe COMMON INTERESTS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


How now does this theory of the best method to use in attemp- 
ing to mold the lives of others apply to the business of planning 
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an organization of parents and teachers? In every combination 
there must be some reason for the union, some mutual advantages 
to be gained by coming together. The association must satisfy 
certain interests of both groups, and the stronger these interests 
are the more robust will the association be. What, then, is the 
most vital set of interests which parents and teachers have in 
common? What is the strongest tie that exists between the 
home and the school? Probably none will object when we 
answer—the child. 


How THE LocicaL TiE WorkKs 


Suppose then we have an organization founded on the prin- 
ciple that the child is the basis of any association between 
parents and teachers,—let us see how it works. You, a mem- 
ber and a conscientious father, have just come home from a 
hard day at the office. After dinner your son hands you an 
announcement from the principal of his school. At eight o’clock 
to-night Professor So-and-So, of such a university, will address 
the association upon “The Spiritual Atmosphere in the Home 
and Kindergarten.” All parents, teachers and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend. The discourse is to be about the 
two places which have the greatest influence upon your child’s 
character; it is to reveal the highest aspect of the forces which 
are molding your child’s life, the offspring of your flesh and 
bone. 

Just watch yourself as you read that announcement. Observe 
how it draws! Do you feel it pulling you up from the table, 
pushing you into your overcoat, and sending you out to that 
school? But why not? It concerns one of the things you love 
most; it’s designed to promote the highest welfare of that child 
for whom you'd gladly give your life. But do you go? 

Suppose you are a teacher. It’s 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
You are just beginning to breathe naturally once more and you 
happen to remember the notice which the principal had sent 
around the day before, saying that on that evening the Reverend 
So-and-So, not only a prominent clergyman but the father of a 
conspicuously well-behaved family, would address the Home and 
School Association upon “Does a Child Need Discipline or 
Sympathy?” Now that is a matter upon which you need to 
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have all the wisdom that is extant. It’s necessary to have it for 
the preservation of order in your class room and for the display 
of that proficiency which brings promotion. And yet does the 
prospect of that meeting fill you with thrills of enthusiasm ; does 
it quicken your progress homeward and send you out again on 
the wings of expectation? 


THE PROGRAM THAT PULLS 


On the other hand, what would have been the probable effect 
upon that father and that teacher if an announcement worded 
as follows had come to them? “At the meeting of the Parents’ 
Association on Friday evening Dr. Frank Lively of the County 
Historical Society will give a lantern talk on ‘Local Landmarks 
and their Romantic Associations. The Ladies of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, whose assistance last year is so pleasantly 
remembered, will be present and favor us with several vocal 
selections. During the social period following the stated program 
there will be refreshments and informal dancing. You may 
already have many acquaintances in the neighborhood, but there 
are still some charming people whom you ought to know and who 
would like to know you. Making their acquaintance might result 
in new and treasured friendships. The schoolhouse belongs to 
the people of the neighborhood and it can be used to enrich their 
life as well as that of their children.” 


Tue Furivity oF TryiInG To MAKE PEOPLE Goop 


If the interests of the child form the guiding principle for the 
promoters of a home and school association it is inevitable that 
the program arranged by them will be filled with talks and lectures 
that are prepared especially for, and aimed directly at, parents 
and teachers; and only geniuses, capable of the highest platform 
art, can prevent such deliverances from smacking of the righteous- 
making motive. The irresistible tendency of speakers selected 
from that viewpoint is to point out shortcomings, the higher 
parental duties, neglected professional obligations and a multitude 
of ways in which fathers, mothers and teachers can better them- 
selves in their relationship to the child. My point is not that 
such talks would not be good for the hearers. Their improvement 
in precisely these respects is most essential to the progress of the 
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race. But however improving a talk may be potentially, it does 
not improve people actually if they do not come to hear it. The 
improving talk is the wrong kind of bait to use if you wish to 
catch fish after sundown. 

Social affairs, occasions that amuse, exercises that afford 
recreation, doings which take the mind off from the troubles of 
the day and strengthen both it and the body for the morrow— 
these are the things which, in the margin of the day, engage the 
interest of the majority of ordinary human beings. Teachers 
are not simply implements for tilling the soil of the child’s mind. 
They are people of flesh and blood, of warm human sympathies, 
and if parents meet them upon the ground of common human 
interests, of like capacities for enjoyment, they will not only 
know them better but they will find them more interesting. 
Likewise fathers and even mothers prefer to be known as some- 
bodies other than the mere progenitors of their children. 


Tue Basts THat Promotes ASSOCIATION 


The keynote, the prime requisite, of every occasion held by a 
home and school association should be enjoyableness—and this 
quality should be sought for with all the skill of a commercial 
amusement provider or the ability of a hostess in the diplomatic 


Set. 
RECREATION IN THE ORDINARY SCHOOLHOUSE 

What, now, are the means of recreation, of sociability, to be 
had in a schoolhouse? Especially—I fancy someone is asking— 
how can a group of grown-ups have good times in a building 
which has neither auditorium nor gymnasium, nothing but a lot 
of class rooms filled with fixed, uncomfortable children’s seats? 

It is a difficult situation, but the successful work of the Home 
and School League in Philadelphia and of similar associations in 
other cities where the older type of elementary school building 
still prevails shows that it can be met. In such schools as these 
the main reliance has to be placed upon the kindergarten rooms 
and the eighth grade rooms. The difficulty about chairs in the 
case of the former can be solved, when the school board will not 
furnish them, by raising money through an entertainment in 
some school that has an assembly room or by soliciting private 
contributions. 
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The varied sources of enjoyment which are found in the 
average city neighborhood and which can be drawn from by 
almost any society of parents and teachers are well illustrated 
in a list of sociable occasions taken from the annual report of 
the Boston Home and School Association. 


ENTERTAINMENTS HELD BY BosTON ASSOCIATIONS 

A Chorus of Civil War Veterans sang Camp Fire Songs 

An Illustrated Lecture on “Lincoln” 

An Apple Lecture, with apples for refreshments 

A Travel Talk, illustrated by lantern slides 

The High School Orchestra assisted with selections 

A Musical Entertainment by Pupils, including Piano and Violin 
Solos 

A Double Quartette from the School gave several numbers 

Local talent—musicians, elocutionists, banjoists—helped fre- 
quently 

A Playlet by the Children entitled “The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ 

An Exhibition of Folk Dancing by Pupils 

An Apron and Necktie Party (Dancing) 


The reports of the individual associations frequently tell of 
“tea and cakes served at all meetings.” 


Nearly all public schools, high schools especially, have musical 
organizations and talented pupils who would be stimulated 
and given a desirable kind of practice by assisting at home and 
school meetings. Likewise there are in every neighborhood 
accomplished musicians, reciters and travelers, who, if tactfully 
approached, will gladly give their services for the community’s 
benefit. Inexpensive resources for entertaining are abundant on 
every hand and it requires only the right kind of organization 
to make them available for the enjoyment of the many. 


Tue IDEAL EXERCISE 


One of the best vehicles of enjoyment which can be utilized 
in almost any kindergarten room and by any group of parents 
and teachers is social dancing. As a physical exercise for adults 
of sedentary habits there is none better. It not only makes the 
arteries more elastic, stimulates digestion and strengthens the 
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lungs, but it frees the mind of worry and brings cheer into the 
soul. For eight years now in Providence, Rhode Island, a group 
of portly bankers, elderly merchants, and busy professional men 
have been meeting weekly and taking lessons from an expert in 
fancy dancing. The Highland Fling is their favorite dance. It 
must be beneficial to them or they would not keep it up. Indeed 
it would be difficult to find a group of men and women so old, 
so dignified or so prominent in the world’s affairs that they would 
not be benefited by participation now and then in the good old 
rollicking Virginia Reel. There is also probably no way in which 
a superintendent of schools could more quickly and inexpensively 
energize his corps of teachers than by arranging for them and 
the people of the neighborhood a series of weekly dances in the 
schoolhouses. Many people find more real fun in the frequent 
and informal affairs than they do in the set dances, while several 
lively waltzes and two-steps make an excellent finale for any 
sort of a home and school meeting. 

Another enjoyable general exercise which mixes well in any 
program is group singing—congregational singing it is some- 
times called. This is one of the most successful features of the 
general evenings in the Rochester social centers. The songs are 
thrown on a screen by a lantern and the audience sings them 
with such a will and vim that the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, the “gentle” essayist, on the occasion of a visit said 
he had not heard such singing since the Civil War days. “You 
people,” said he, “have done a great thing. You have found a 
substitute for the only good thing about war, so that war is 
no longer necessary. The one justification of war is that it 
makes people realize that they have a common bond, a common 
interest—and they express that feeling in songs.” 


SomME UNAVOIDABLE RESULTS 


Suppose now that we have an association formed on the 
basis of simple enjoyment; suppose that it successfully provides 
recreation and amusement for its members—what results will 
inevitably follow? In the first place its occasions will have large 
attendances; it will be a strong association. The effects of co- 
operation will react beneficially upon the members; they will 
become more truly social in their interests. It is inevitable that 
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under such circumstances the parents and teachers will become 
sympathetically acquainted. The two groups will spontaneously 
talk about children. The parents will unwittingly absorb a 
knowledge of class-room difficulties and the teachers will pick 
up scraps of information about their pupils’ home surroundings. 
The fathers will see the kind of equipment the school has and 
become more intelligent supporters of the superintendent’s plans 
for improving it. These are just a few of the things which will 
happen from the very nature of the case in an association which 
is built on the plan of furnishing, primarily, enjoyment. 

But the meetings, the occasions of the organization, would 
fail of giving the highest enjoyment if they did not lead some- 
where. A novel may have the most enthralling interest; its 
characters may be drawn with surpassing skill; its plot may be 
full of the most tragic situations; but if its perusal does not 
leave us with a clearer insight into the mystery of life, does not 
yield us a sharpened sense of our rights and obligations, it 
fails to give the highest pleasure. A play may afford two hours 
of bubbling enjoyment, or an equal period of the most heart- 
rending tragedy, but if it does not send us out of the theatre 
with a quickened conscience and an energized will it fails to 
arouse in us the fullest enthusiasm. 

And so with a home and school association,—its meetings 
may be landmarks of happiness in our dreary lives, but unless 
they at the same time make us feel that we are getting somewhere, 
that we are accomplishing something more than just having good 
times, then they will fail—not only to make us good, but to 
exhaust their capacity for making us happy. 

There are at the present time several movements which 
home and school associations are promoting and in connection 
with which much remains still to be accomplished. These are 
the matters of public recreation, the institution of a sane but 
enjoyable and significant manner of celebrating our holidays, 
medical school inspection and school hygiene, of which open-air 
schools form an important branch. While all these subjects 
center upon the child they are so objective and scientific in 
character, so largely matters of community administration rather 
than individual obligation that they interest and do not repel. 
seing more or less new to the teacher as well as to the parent, 
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neither has the advantage of superior knowledge and both can 
approach them upon the terms of equality. They are admirably 
adapted as subjects of discussion or promotion in connection 
with the regular social and recreative work of an association, 
and occupation with them will furnish the serious element that 
must be included in its activities if they are to afford the most 
satisfying enjoyment. 

Some AccoMpLisHMENTS oF ExisTiNG AssocIATIONS 

One cannot peruse the reports of the larger federations of 
parent-teacher associations without being amazed at the num- 
ber of important things they accomplish. The Philadelphia 
Home and School League, which is made up of some fifty branch 
associations and twenty-six affiliated organizations, supported 
and ran during the winter of 1909-10 eleven social centers. It 
runs a bureau of speakers and entertainers ; has a school luncheon 
department which is serving daily luncheons in four schools; 
holds two annual conferences; and constantly throughout the 
year it brings the grown-ups and the young people together in 
the schoolhouses in enjoyable and profitable ways. Through the 
efforts of the various branch associations the schools are receiv- 
ing new pianos, pictures, domestic science outfits, playground 
apparatus and many other valuable pieces of equipment. At the 
same time a stream of information, advice and inspiration is 
flowing into the homes which enables them to co-operate more 
efficiently with the schools in the upbringing of children. 

The Boston Home and School Association, to which refer- 
ence has been made, not only furnishes large numbers of people 
with most enjoyable social occasions, but it undertakes serious 
sociological inquiries and performs other services of the greatest 
importance to the community. 


For example, its committee on theatres and amusements: 


investigated the manner in which some 3300 school children 
spent their evenings. The results, which were published, were 
most significant and valuable to parents. Its hygiene committee 
has exerted a strong influence upon the school officials to have 
the school windows kept clean, thus helping to conserve the 
eyesight of the pupils. The same committee has also performed 
some very successful experimentation with penny lunches for 
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school children. They are now (1910-11) working in some 
twelve schools, in each of which about 200 children are given 
penny luncheons at the morning recess. Another one of its com- 
mittees, at the request of the city school board, prepared an 
elaborate scheme for the wider use of school buildings. These are 
only a few of the ways in which the Boston association is enrich- 
ing the social and intellectual life of the whole community. 

In Auburn, New York, there is a federation of parent-teacher 
associations which carries on each summer an extensve play- 
ground work and which recently waged a successful campaign 
for the addition of a probation officer to the staff of municipal 
officials. In Houston, Texas, there is a most energetic group of 
mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher societies. They number only 
seventeen, but in two years after starting they raised over 
$21,000. This money was expended in serving hygienic lunches, 
equipping school kitchens, purchasing pianos, and providing 
numberless other things that were needed in school work 
but which could not immediately be secured from the city. 

One of the chief advantages of having an association on a 
recreative basis and of having as features of its work the promo- 
tion of the objective movements which have been mentioned is 
that both of these things can be taken care of by people outside 
of, but working in co-operation with, the school system. The 
daily duties of the teachers are all they can perform and perform 
well, and the association, in affording them recreative occasions 
instead of opportunities for a lot of arduous work, is only per- 
forming a part of its mission and, incidentally, promoting efficient 
class-room work. 

Behind every successful organization in the industrial or 
commercial world there is some one personality of conspicuous 
force and ability. And so in starting a parent-teacher association 
the principal, or whoever takes the initiative, might well seek 
first for an experienced leader. The chief requisites are leisure, 
organizing skill, executive ability and a capacity for hard work. 
In making the proposal there should be pointed out not only the 
good such a person could accomplish but the power that would 
be wielded and the social rewards that would ensue. The latter 
may not seem a high motive, but it is one of the strongest 
forces back of the large achievements in politics and business, 
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and there is no adequate reason why it should not be used in 
pushing a home and school association. 

To be most efficient a meeting of parents and teachers—and 
the provision of a series of these constitutes the chief business 
of an association—should have the principal qualities of a work 
of art. It should afford delight to the senses in ways that also 
satisfy the needs of the soul. 


ATHLETICS FOR THE PLAYGROUND* 
Lee F. HANMER 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


When organized athletics are mentioned one immediately 
thinks of the traditional forms of track and field sports that 
are used by colleges and athletic clubs. These no doubt have 
their value, but we are coming to agree that the value is more 
largely social than physical. Properly administered they are 
useful in developing group spirit and in teaching right standards 
of fairness and square dealing. 

It is true that the training does develop boys physically, 
but the selective forms of athletics put so much emphasis upon 
strenuous effort and hard training that it is in the minds of 
many a serious question as to their value from a physical stand- 
point. This does not mean, however, that the track and field 
sports, baseball and football are to be discarded. They have a 
function that is thoroughly worth while. The great need is 
for forms of athletics that will develop boys physically, reach 
great numbers, and teach them fair play. 

Two kinds of athletics that meet these requirements have 
been worked out successfully in the New York City schools. 
They are known as the Athletic Badge Test and Class Athletics. 
In the Athletic Badge Test the aim is to furnish an opportunity 
whereby all boys may have a chance to show evidence of athletic 
prowess. For the elementary school boys there are two sets 
of standards so arranged as to make them sufficiently difficult 


* Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, May 12, 1911 
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to be worth while and at the same time sufficiently possible of 
attainment to attract the boys to them and not discourage them 
by the thought that there is no hope for them to win. 

The first set of standards is known as “Standard A” and to 
each boy who is able to come up to the required mark a bronze 
badge or button is given. To those who qualify under “Standard 
B” a bronze and silver button is given. The two are similar 
in their requirements but vary in the degree of attainment. Each 
boy is required to run a certain distance within a prescribed 
time; to jump a certain distance and to pull himself up to a bar 
a given number of times. This insures a measurable degree of 
all-around physical development, and it gives to all boys an 
opportunity to win a badge upon an absolute basis and not 
upon his ability to beat someone else. 

When these tests were first given in the New York schools 
only about two per cent. of those who tried were able to qualify. 
This was about five years ago. Since that time the boys have 
practiced these events so faithfully and have gone into the 
tests in such great numbers that it is not unusual now to find 
a school qualifying from fifty to sixty per cent. of its boys under 
one or the other of the standards. 

To each school whose boys take part in the athletic badge 
test an engraved diploma is given, upon which the names of 
the successful boys are enrolled each year, thus leaving in the - 
school a permanent record of the successful endeavors of the 
boys in the athletic badge test. A similar plan might be followed 
on the public playgrounds. The following are the standards 
under which the boys qualify: 


STANDARD A 


60 yard dash 8 3-5 seconds 
Pull up 4 times 
Standing broad jump 5 ft. 9 in. 


STANDARD B 


60 yard dash 8 seconds or 
100 
Pull up 6 times 

Standing broad jump 6 ft. 6 in. 
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This form of athletics reaches all the boys. it does not 
make it necessary for a boy to defeat someone else in order to 
win. It simply requires him to bring himself up to a prescribed 
standard of efficiency. 

The Class Athletics is a very different kind of athletic 
activity although it is designed to reach the great mass of boys 
rather than the select few. It is a form of competition in which 
one class or group competes against another class or group of 
the same school grade. The official competitions consist of 
events similar to those in the athletic badge test,—running, 
jumping and chinning,—but it is quite possible to adapt it to 
all forms of athletics in which there is individual competition. 
The plan is to have all the boys in the class take part in making 
a class record in a given event. This record is compared with 
the record made by other classes of the same grade and to the 
class setting the highest mark a trophy is awarded. The three 
events are carried out as follows: 


CLAss JUMPING 


The custom in athletic competitions in this event is to 
allow each competitor three jumps, his best jump being taken 
as his record. This plan is followed in the class athletics. 
Whenever possible it is best to prepare a jumping pit by digging 
up a piece of ground about 4 x 25 feet and having a wooden 
strip 2 x 4 inches embedded in the ground at one end of the 
pit flush with the surface to serve as a “take off.” 

The class is lined up behind the “take off” and each boy 
in turn takes his jump. The distance from the edge of the “take 
off’ to the first mark made in the dirt is measured as the boy's 
jump. After each boy in the class has had his three trial jumps 
the best records made by all the boys are added together and 
the total divided by the number of boys competing. This gives 
the class record. 

In order to have a record count in competition with other 
classes, it is required that at least eighty per cent. of all boys 
belonging to the class or group or club take part. A spirit of 
“team work” at once develops and the preliminary practice helps 
the boys physically. 
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CLass CHINNING 


In this event each boy is given one trial only. The physical 
exertion is so great that the first trial is always the best. A 
portable chinning bar may be placed in a doorway, a horizontal 
bar in the gymnasium may be used, or the rungs of a ladder set 
at an angle against a building or wall will serve the purpose. 
The inclined ladder is probably best as it readily accommodates 
boys of different heights. 

Beginning with the arms straightened at full length the boy 
pulls himself up until his chin is even with the bar. Then lower- 
ing himself again until his arms are straight he repeats the “pull 
up.” The number of times he is able to bring his chin to the 
level of the bar is his record. The boys are lined up and take 
their turn at the chinning the same as in the jumping. The 
total number of pulls divided by the number of boys taking part 
gives the class record. 


CLAss RUNNING 


It is not always possible to have a stop-watch for timing 
the boys in the class running. A plan has therefore been devised 
by which the timing may be done with an ordinary watch. The 
boys are lined up back of the starting mark and the timer takes 
his position at the finish line. This finish line should be a mark 
on the ground. The first boy to run takes his place at the start- 
ing mark; the timer waits until the second hand of his watch 
points to sixty, then instantly by a quick downward motion of 
the hand signals the boy to start. As the runner nears the finish 
line the timer again raises his hand and at the instant the runner 
crosses the mark he gives the signal for the next boy to start. 
This is repeated until the whole class has run. The time elapsed 
during the running is divided by the number of boys taking part, 
thus giving the class record. 

While it may be and probably is desirable to continue the 
track and the field athletics it is certainly true that these other 
forms of athletics that reach all the boys, giving each fellow a 
chance to win a badge or help to win a trophy for his class or 
club and at the same time build him up physically, have great 
possibilities. 
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PLAY LEADERS AND BOY SCOUT ACTIVITIES* 


James E. WEstT 
Executive Secretary, National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America 


It is difficult to outline a program which will be of practical 
use to those who represent so many different forms of play- 
ground work. In some cities playground work is so far advanced 
as to have an all the year program with splendid equipment, 
and what is more important an all the year leadership. In other 
communities there is only the summer period with leaders avail- 
able for but summer months. In still other communities the 
woman predominates as the play leader and the playground 
movement is primarily for boys under twelve years of age, with 
girls of all ages. The boy scout movement has a field for opera- 
tion among boys over twelve alone. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon that point. It is a mistake to undertake to carry 
out a program or method of work offered by the boy scout 
movement for boys under the age of twelve. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps I will try to tell you some- 
thing of what has been done and give outlines of some of the 
things that may be done. 

In many ways the boy scout movement is similar in its 
aims and purposes to the playground movement. 

The motto of the movement is “Be Prepared.” The boy 
upon becoming a scout promises to keep himself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. The program of 
activities is such as to bring about an all around development 
so that the boy will be prepared to act in any emergency whether 
it involves use of muscle or an alert mind. The scout move- 
ment affords little opportunity for the star performer as such. 
He must, in order to have the privilege of wearing the scout 
badge, meet all of the requirements and submit to a fair test 
before a group of men in order to prove that he is entitled to 
the privilege of the patrol. 

Although the boy scout movement is young in America, 
we have reason to believe that already there are approximately 


* Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, May 12, 1911 
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five hundred thousand boys identified with it in some way. It 
is true that perhaps not more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand have qualified as Tenderfoot Scouts. A much smaller 
number have qualified as Second-class Scouts and a compara- 
tively few as First-class Scouts. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of others, however, who because of the popularity of the 
movement’ and its attractive features are seeking to become 
Tenderfeet. The great need today is leadership. In fact prac- 
tically the only serious problem confronting the scout movement 
is this question of efficient and adequate leadership. ‘The whole 
success of scouting is dependent upon true personal leadership 
of a small group of boys. Taking advantage of the gang instinct, 
the patrol is made up of seven or eight boys under the leader- 
ship of an older boy who works under the direction of a scout- 
master, who generally has from three to four patrols. The 
scoutmaster must be at least twenty-one years of age and should 
have ability to lead and to command the respect of the boys. 
His interest in boyhood and the genuiness of his own life are 
elements taken into consideration before an appointment or com- 
mission is granted. He is selected with great care and gen- 
erally cannot secure his commission until a group of represen- 
tative local men, organized as a council, agree to become respons- 
ible for his work. 

From all parts of the country come requests to national 
headquarters and to local councils for increased numbers of men 
who will take up this movement and offer to the boys an oppor- 
tunity to carry out the program. In other words, the great 
demand is for the scoutmaster. It is pertinent that those of us 
who are engaged in the playground work should look into the 
matter carefully and see wherein we can meet this demand 
That I might be guided wisely and give you something concrete 
as to what has been actually done, I addressed a letter to a 
number of playground leaders who had already become inter- 
ested and have attempted to carry out the program. As a result 
have secured helpful information. 

Mr. E. B. DeGroot wrote that in Chicago a special point 
had been made of introducing boy scout activities in existing 
institutions rather than attempting to round up unattached boys. 
All the playground directors of the South Park System were 
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assembled to listen to a description of the movement, its history 
and the possibilities of adapting it in the play centers. This 
was followed by the organization of scouts in marty of the play- 
grounds. In Chicago the scout program is looked upon as a 
good supplementary element to inject into the general play- 
ground program,—as so much material which may be used as 
basketball, track athletics, dramatics, and wrestling are used now. 

It is from Mr. DeGroot’s viewpoint that you should all con- 
sider this matter. The method he followed in presenting the 
movement to his workers is to be commended and offers a prac- 
tical suggestion for you to take home. 

An extract from a letter of Mr. E. S. Martin, of Columbus, 
Ohio, reads as follows: 

“The Department of Public Recreation has found the men 
who are to work in our playgrounds this summer very anxious 
to do all they can for the boys and they will make the best scout- 
masters that can be found. This co-operation places these men 
in touch with the boys not only during the summer months but 
during the entire year. \We prefer these men in our playgrounds 
and find that through the working together of the two bodies 
they are much more valuable to us as playground workers as 
well as to the boy scout movement. 

“We did not select these men because of their connection 
with the boy scouts but because they happened to be the best 
men available for playground work. Those connected with the 
boy scout movement seem to ‘feel that the facilities which we 
have during the summer months in connection with the play- 
ground work are especially valuable to the scout movement. 
Our bathing beaches, baths, swimming pools, etc., will be used 
during the summer and our recreation centers during the winter, 
—in fact we are keeping centers open at the present time for 
the use of the boy scouts, which would be closed otherwise.” 

From Buffalo Mr. Harry A. Allison writes as follows: 

“We have ten playgrounds and will have twelve in the 
spring. I have asked the directors to send me one boy from 
each of the grounds that they consider the ideal boy for a patrol 
leader (boys to be between the ages of sixteen and twenty). I 
plan to meet this group at the office, give them a brief history 
of the boy scout movement and present each boy with a copy 
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of the Boy Scout Manual asking them to take it home with 
them and read it over with their parents, and allowing them one 
week to decide if they want to go into this boy scout school. 
“\\Ve have the promises of six men who are capable of 
instructing in the different branches of scouting who are ready 
to start on this work at any time. The plan is to have one of 
these men give the boys a talk each week, divide the boys into 
groups of two, sending one group to the regimental cooking 
school which meets once a week, one to the signal corps drill, 
one to the hospital corps drill and one to the naval militia drill, 
grouping these boys according to the subjects in which they are 
chiefly interested. By spring our boys will be ready for outdoor 
work, continuing this school through the summer with hikes, 
week end trips, and at least two weeks of camp life. Then in 
the fall start the formation of a troop with these boys as patrol 
leaders, to go through the same work with the recruits.” 


It should be remembered at all times that the scout program 
is intended primarily for the adolescent boy, that is, the boy 
over twelve. As you know, the boy over twelve, when allowed 
to use your playground equipment, as a rule does so to the detri- 
ment of a great number of small children. He plays in a different 
manner. In most of our cities we have found it necessary to 
give him a separate place. Furthermore the older boy will not 
take the same interest in the scout movement if the boy under 
twelve is allowed to become a member. 

Most of our play leaders today are women who are doing 
splendid service and it is indeed unfortunate that it does not 
seem practicable for 2 woman to promote the activities of the 
boy scout program. There are, however, a great many men 
especially in our larger cities who are endeavoring to maintain 
the interest of the boy in connection with the playground, and 
to them the boy scout movement affords an excellent opportunity 
for definite work. The program of scout activities is such that 
only a portion of it can be carried out on the playground. 
Another handicap is that it would hardly do to encourage the 
playleaders to absent themselves from their regular playground 
work for their various hiking expeditions which form such an 
enjoyable part of the scout program. In many cases the play- 
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leader who acts as a scoutmaster secures the co-operation of some 
man in the neighborhood who either as an assistant or assistant 
scoutmaster helps out with these features. 


BOY SCOUT ACTIVITIES ON THE PLAYGROUND* 


PRESTON G. OrWIG 


Field Secretary, Boy Scouts of America 


Adapting the activities of the boy scout movement to the 
work of playground and recreation centers has resolved itself 
into more or less of a problem to playground directors. It has 
been suggested that the chief difficulty has been the failure on 
the part of directors to establish in their minds the fact that the 
boy scout movement is not an organization, but a method of 
work which can be adapted and applied to any organization or 
movement dealing with boy life. In other words, it is not 
antagonistic to existing organizations, nor does it seek to draw 
boys from other organizations with which they may be con- 
nected. With this fact clearly in mind, the “problem” or task is 
greatly minimized. 

In addition to the above, there are three other important 
points, to which attention should be called; they are, 

ist, That scouting was originally designed for adolescent 

boys (between the ages of twelve and eighteen years). 
2d, That it furnishes the male adult worker with a definite 
constructive program of activities, looking to the physi- 
cal, mental, social and moral development of the boy. 
3d, That the element of leadership of the right sort, is essen- 
tial both to the success and permanency of the work. 

Scouting is serious business. It is not merely a pastime. 
[It is a program of character building recreational education. 
through which it is possible for the adult leader to train the boy 
into becoming a desirable citizen and a useful member of the 
community of which he is a part. In a word, it is a golden 
opportunity to educate the boy, naturally, into the idea of com- 
munity life and useful citizenship, and kindling in his mind a 


* Address delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, May 13, 1911 
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vision of real patriotism and love for his fellow man. To lower 
the tone and dignity of the work one iota means the loss of this 
opportunity. 

The scoutmaster who uses scouting activities simply to 
amuse and entertain a group of boys, without having this higher 
ideal in mind, is overlooking a magnificent chance to render a 
real service to his boys and his community, and it would not 
be putting it too strongly to say, is guilty of the grossest neglect. 

Patrol and troop organization should not be effected unless 
a permanent piece of work is planned. A scoutmaster should 
also have one or two competent assistants who could take up the 
work, in the event of his finding it impossible, for some reason 
or other, to continue. Once organized, the work should be con- 
tinued at all hazards. To organize and then break up within a 
comparatively short space of time, serves to lessen the boy’s 
regard for the movement as a whole, and makes it all the more 
difficult to tie him up to it again at a future time. Another point, 
in this connection, which should not be overlooked, is the fact 
that every troop of twenty-four boys should have a scoutmaster 
at their head. A man should not attempt to handle more than 
this number. To do so means the loss of that close, personal 
touch of the adult with the boy, which the smaller grouping 
makes possible. The success of a troop would be more marked 
if this rule were rigidly observed. 

Special emphasis has been laid on the foregoing points in 
order to better enable the playground director to determine the 
part he should play in the organization of scout work in his 
community. 


LEADERSHIP 


The man at the head of the playground work of a city holds 
a peculiar position in his relationship to the play life of the boys 
of his community. He is the recognized expert on all things 
pertaining to organized play. His mission is one of helpfulness 
and co-operation both to individuals and organizations. The 
playground centers over which he has control are thrown open 
to boys and girls ranging in age from six or possibly younger 
to sixteen years, regardless of creed or nationality. He does 
not seek to wean them from organizations or institutions with 
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which they may be connected. In other words, his work is not 
in opposition to other work which may be planned by Sunday 
schools, church or street boy clubs, settlement houses, or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He is not setting up a 
piece of work with a view of the abandonment of all other work 
in favor of his. Quite to the contrary, he is providing a place 
for organized play and games, for the boys of all these different 
organizations, as well as for the unattached boy. In this way. 
he is rendering the most valuable kind of co-operation to boy 
workers and organizations, by making it possible for their boys 
to spend their spare time, during the day, on the playground, 
under proper supervision. 


UNIFICATION OF THE WoRK OF THE CITY 

The playground director can render valuable assistance to 
the scoutmasters of his city, by providing a program of scouting 
activities in connection with his regular work, thereby affording 
the “registered” scout an opportunity to engage in the things 
in which he is especially interested and at the same time inter- 
esting the “unattached” boy in a scheme of work which is sure 
to aid him materially in his development. In this way, the work 
of the scoutmaster, who may be a busy business man, goes right 
on uninterruptedly throughout the day, although he is physically 
separated from his boys because of his business. The unattached 
boy, desiring to become a scout, should be referred to the scout- 
master of the troop nearest his home. Thus, the work is carried 
on with the utmost harmony prevailing, and the director, whose 
first thought is that of service to the community, instead of con- 
fining himself to one or two troops of boys, has become a promi- 
nent factor in unifying the work of the city. 

There may be cases where the director will find it desirable 
to organize troops on the playground. This, of course, should 
only be done when all of the above points have been carefully 
considered. 

ACTIVITIES 


Presuming, now, that the playground director is desirous 
of carrying on scouting activities, without effecting organization, 
the following suggestions may be of help to him in his work. 

The Semaphore Flag Drill. This consists of teaching the boys 
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the Semaphore Signal Code in the same manner as the instructor 
in the gymnasium would teach a class simple calisthenics. The 
use of flags would add greatly to the attractiveness of the move- 
ments, but in the event of not having flags, the arms could be 
used. The girls on the playground could make the flags, under 
the guidance of an instructor. (This should be the limit to their 
indulgence in scouting activities.) In conducting the drill, four, 
six or eight counts, as desired, may be used to each letter. A 
few drills will be sufficient to teach the boys the code. Once 
they have learned it, simple sentences can be spelled making the 
drill far more fascinating. The Myer or Wig-wag system of 
signalling, and also the Continental Morse Code can also be 
used for drill purposes. Both of these systems require but one 
flag. [ull information regarding the various codes, flags, etc., 
is given in the official handbook of the Boy Scouts of America, 
which can be purchased through any dealer or direct from the 
national headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Knot Tying can also be taught to groups of boys, using the 
drill method. The boys should be lined up in the same manner 
as above and each supplied with a yard of rope. They should 
first be taught to “whip” the rope ends so they don’t unravel. 
The instructor should be careful to stand in a conspicuous place 
where he can be seen by all. When tying the knots he should 
stand with his back to the boys, talking to them over the 
shoulder. Otherwise, they would be unable to follow the move- 
ments, all of which should be exceedingly slow until all the boys 
are able to tie the knot. When a great number of knots have 
been learned, knot tying contests can be held. These may be 
worked in various ways, such as a blindfolded contest, or choos- 
ing sides, with even numbers to the sides, and eliminating a boy 
when he fails to tie a knot. The tying of fancy knots, such as 
the double wall, crown or diamond, is exceedingly interesting, 
as is also instruction in splicing. 

Simple First Aid drill can be handled enmasse in this same 
manner. Every other boy is provided with a roll of bandage 
and a triangular bandage. The boys without bandages are used 
as the subjects. At given signals, hand, head, eye, jaw, neck, 
arm and reverse roller bandages can be applied. The Shaffer 
or Prone Pressure method of resuscitation forms the basis for 
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an excellent drill; likewise the making of improvised stretchers 
with coats and practicing the Fireman’s Lift. 

Water boiling contests, fire lighting with fire sticks, meas- 
uring distance, height, size and numbers, as well as the great 
number of games given in the official handbook, can all be 
worked out on the piayground without difficulty and in a most 
successful manner. In fact, there are but very few of the mass 
activities given in the handbook that could not be adapted to 
playground work. 

In addition to this, the playground director can co-operate 
with the scout council and scoutmasters of his city by helping 
them plan field days, scout meets, simple marching drills, exhibi- 
tions of scout work and in many other ways that may be 
developed from time to time by either the director or scoutmaster. 

From the above, it can readily be seen that the playground 
director has a big part in the promotion of scouting in his com- 
munity, but, as previously indicated, organization should be left 
to associations who are seeking to tie boys up to adult leaders, 
who can give them, during the most important period of their 
lives, the personal attention they so much need. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CIVIC BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR GREATER NEW YORK* 
BERTHA FREEMAN 


Social workers might be saved much valuable time and 
“duplication of effort” if someone in each large city would set 
himself the task of compiling a bibliography of social conditions 
in his city. Such a bibliography of New York City has been 
made by James Bronson Reynolds, for the New York Research 
Council. It contains reference to the reports and publications 
of each local branch of social endeavor, and makes note of the 
library where each can be consulted. 


*“Civic Bibliography for Greater New York,” by James Bronson Reynolds. 
Charities Publication Committee 1911. Price $1.63 
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GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND* 
3ERTHA FREEMAN 


In this little volume some twenty games are lucidly 
described, and adequately illustrated, so that as a handbook it 
should be useful to school teachers and playground workers. 

These games, the author states, were selected from those 
current in a country school in England a generation ago where 
they were more or less traditional, and were chosen from a desire 
to arouse interest in organized playground games in the mind 
of the city child as well as to preserve the interest already present 
in the mind of the country child. 

The games noted are suitable for both boys and girls of all 
ages above the kindergarten age; they require no expensive 
apparatus; they can be played at recess or in short periods of 
time; they furnish ample exercise for all; they are calculated 
to lay the foundation for co-operation and sportsmanship which 
are so valuable in all after life. 


SOME GREAT STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM? 
Epna V. FISHER 


Mr. Richard Thomas Wyche’s book, “Some Great Stories and 
How to Tell Them,” will be found suggestive towards more and 
better storytelling. It is evident that this book comes from Mr. 
Wyche’s deepest thought and feeling—that it is a message from 
vital experience. In spite of the oft-recurring impression that the 
author feels more than he can say,—that he often vainly strives to 
express his deepest convictions,—one lays it down with a new 
desire to make the most of every rich opportunity to tell stories. 

The helpfulness of the book lies in the author’s fine feeling for 
the spiritual value of the story. No doubt the author himself would 
vitalize the stories in the telling, but as they stare at the reader 
from the printed page, though simple and direct, one is conscious 
of the need of the telling. 


*“Games For The Playground” by J. S. Barker, of the Royal Deaf and Dumb 


Schools, Manchester, England. Longmans, Green and Company, London and New York, 
Price 60 cents, net 
* “Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them,” by Richard Thomas Wyche. Newson 


& Co., New York, r9ro. Price, $1.00. 
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The theory in the introduction is quite convincing. Even if 
the author, in the effort to cover the great field of his subject, has 
touched many points only superficially, yet one feels the suggestive- 
ness of this touch. 

Two chapters, The Retelling of the Stories by the Children, 
and The Spiritual Equipment of the Storyteller, would prove valu- 
able to any reader. In the former, in a division called “The Rights 
of the Child,’ Mr. Wyche says, “The teacher who with rude hands 
stops a child and says, ‘That is not the way it is in the book or the 
way I told it,’ makes of the child an imitator and not a creator; 
thwarts at the very outset one of the greatest educational advantages 
of story reproduction. . . . Art comes from within, not from with- 
out.” In the latter chapter, the author makes much of the need for 
being rather than seeming. He pleads for that breadth of spirit in 
the storyteller which shall subtly and yet surely communicate itself 
to the hearers and interpret and exalt all life. ‘‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” The reading of this little book will 
prove stimulating and inspiring to all tellers of stories, and, more- 
over, will help to maintain in them that high thought of their 
mission which is fundamental to all true storytelling. 


A Writing Machine of Character 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


Ball-Bearing 
Long-Wearing 


Every part of this typewriter is made as if it were the one product on which 
the factory's reputation must finally depend. 
Every part is designed to produce, working with every other part, the per- 
fect results by which the typewriter must be judged. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


A. G. SPALDING BROS., Inc. :: CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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THE FAMILY AT PLAY 


The problem of recreation is at bottom a family prob- 
lem. The present tendency is to make the play center 
a family center. We have long recognized at least in- 
tellectually that a child cannot really live without play. 
Now our vice commissions tell us young people must 
also play. Soon we shall recognize that fathers and 
mothers need play, need it just as much in an industrial 
civilization as in the pioneer days. Then we shall see 
not only that the children and the young people and the 
fathers and mothers need to play, but that families as 
families need to play together. 

Ere long again our schoolhouses will be lighted at night 
and again, as in the pioneer days, we who live in cities 
will take time to know each other, to live together in our 
leisure hours, to play as well as work. Then when fami- 
lies as families have time to play together in the muni- 
cipal play center we shall begin to have a vision of democ- 
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